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ABSTBACT 

Equality of educational opportnttity is a social goal 
in both the United States and Canada; yet^ the nations differ • 
considerably in their approaches and progress tovard: tliis ob jectite. . 
Ci&nada appears to have achieTed greater egualllty : . ^ 

▼is^a*¥is education than has the United States, judged by variation 
in expenditure per student anong school boards. In Canada y ^^^deral 
and local power in education is lessr. but provincial, authority is 
gr eater r than in the United States. The greater protrinciai authority 
provides a sore vholistic base for decision naking. Louis Barti^s 
political theory, vhich enphasizes the waryiioig roles of liberal 
traditions and values, provides an explanation for these national 
differences. While both English-Canada and the United States are. 
essentially liberal fragnents of European society^ the histor^ical 
point at vhich they vere severed fron Europe 'has: influ¥nced the/: 
political philosophies that predoninate in the societies* In the _ 
United States, liberalisn talces the fore of equality: of opportunity 
for its citizens; in English*Canada, of equal conditions for its 
citizens. Because of this difference between, a vholiBtic viev for 
Canada and an individualistic viev for the United States, responses 
to social probleas have been different. For ezanplei» vhile; states \ 
attempt to bring lov*<-espenditure districts up to a state nediui 
without raising the median, for balancing funds among. jurisdictions,^ ; 
Ontario has put a ceiling on educational expenditure and is achieviiig 
a low variation in expenditure through provincial^level control. 
(Author/JB) 
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The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

Equality of educational opportunity is a slogan used as audi by 
educators and politicians in Canada as in tne limited States. Yet, a 
comparison of the systeas of educational finance in the tw countries 
suggests that there is far greater equality of condition vis-a-vis 
education in Canada than in the IMted States. One does not find, for 
example, the range cf expenditures per pi^il in a province lilse Ontario 
as one does in the state of California, tlhat explanation can aocomt 
for the differences in the way Canadian provinces have interfireted 
equality of education as confNired with states in the U.S.? Is it a 
question of better technique in developing fomulas for equalitation 
grants, or is it rooted in the basic political values of the peoples of 
the two nations? It is the thesis of this paper that the latter inter- 
pretation is correct; that Canadians, and in particular Eqglish-Canadians, 
place greater enphasis on society as a whole than do Americans, idio tend 
to view the individual as preeminent, and that these differences in 
values ejqplain the greater equality of expenditure per pupil found in 



P^r presented at the convention ol the American Educational Researdt 
Association, March 30 to April 3, 19'..;, Washington, D.C. 
The author wishes to thank Arlcne Wortsman for referring him to the 
writings of Louis (lartz and Gad Horowitz. 
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Canadian provinces. 
The Ifartzian Approach 

Louis Hartz, in The Liberal Tradition in America (1955) and 
The Fouading of New Societies (1964), has pioposed an explanation to 
account for the differences in the political values and ideologies 
found among the nations that have developed from European colonial 
en|>ires. He views these "new societies'* as fragnents of the European 
whole, fragments "struck off in the course of the revoluticm irfiidi 
brough the West into the modem mrld (1964, p. 3)." The key to the 
political traditions of a given fragment, whether it be French-Canada, 
Australia, or idutever, is the set of political theories and beliefs 
in ascendency in Europe at the "point of departure" of the new society. 

Chronologically, the political spectrun in Bjrope developed 
from Feudalism or Toryism, to Whiggery and Liberalism in the 18th cen- 
tury, to Socialism in the 19th century. Itence, a society such as 
French-Canada, created at the end of the feudal era in Europe, embodies 
feudal values and ideologies, whereas Australia, settled principally 
in the late 19th century, is embued with socialistic beliefo. In the 
(chronological) middle of these two extremes are both Bnglish-Canida 
and the United States, both of which were "struck off* from England 
and Europe at the hei^t of Liberalism; hence, both are basically 
liberal societies thou^, as we shall see, English-Canada maintains 
a trace of Toryism and Socialism not found in t^e Tkiited States due to 
its own unique history (Horowitz, 1966). Vihile t'lese traces of ctijer 
values are small \ihm English-Canada is compared with fragments sudi as 
FT^ich-Canada and Australia, they ar6"extremely important when rontrasting 
English-Canadian and American political behaviours. In particular, they 
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can account for the greater "equality of condition" which one finds 
among boards of education in Canailian provinces, as campned to the 
typical situation found in the United States. 

Frag^t societies differ from their European sources in several 
important ways. Most fundamental of these differences is their lack of 
a co^>lete spectrun of political ideologies, a deficiency which results 
in a loss of both their "past" and their "future." The United States , 
ideologically separated frcm the feudal past of Europe, can neither 
recall that past to justify political decisions nor turn to the social- 
ise in Europe which developed as a response to the excesses of liberal- 
is« (and in particular laissez-faire c^italism). Of course, the 
socialistic response was far more "necessary" in Bnope than in the 
Uiited States since Europe had never been as fully liberated frai the 
rigid class system imposed by feudalism. 

A seomd characteristic normally found in fraginent societies is 
the metamorphose of the principal political ideology into a nationalistic, 
secular religion. In Europe, neither Tory elitism nor radical socialism 
are heretical— as both are in the United States with its belief in 
"Anericanismf' and as is the first in Australia with its legend of 
"mate-ship." 

But in these two characteristics- -the loss of past and future, and 
the conversion of ideology into nationalism— English-Canada differs markedly 
frcm the Uiited States. Throughout English-Canada, Tory or socialistic 
views are acceptable, if not wholeheartedly endorsed. Canada has never 
experienced the messianic drive of a Wilson to '\nake the world safe for 
(liberal] democracy," nor has it experienced the political witch-hunts 
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of a McCarthy Oiartz, 1964, pp, 118, 119). The presence of a broader 
political ideological spectrun in Knglish-Canada—a presence irfiich has 
an important ii^ton the meaning of ••educational equalit/^— can be 
accounted for by two historical factors related to the manner in vihich 
that society was ••struck off* from Europe. 

Until 1776, both the thirteen colonies in what is today the 
United States and the colony of Nova Scotia in today* s Canada were 
societies cast from essentially the same mold. All possessed a lib* 
eral orientation: personal liberty**in religion, in business, and in 
property— were highly valued. Colonial legislatures were active in all, 
and the Crown was viewed generally with suspicion. Other parts of 
Canada, such as today's Ontario ithen part of Qu^ec) did not yet have 
a separate existence and were managed by the major trading cop?>anies 
(The Hudson's Bay Company or the Noi*th-West Company) or by a governor 
ai^inted by the Crown, rieverthcless, it is probably safe to say that 
most English-Canadians of that era possessed essentially the same pol- 
itical values to be found in the Thirteen Colonies. But with the rev- 
olution which created the United States, a second emigration took place 
to Canada: that of Loyalists to the Crown, yho rejected republicanism 
for continued existence in a monarchy. Most chose to reside in Nova 
Scotia- -idiich had remained loyal to the Crown because of circumstances 
of geography and the presence of a sid>stantial British garrison— or in 
parts of Quebec west of the Ottawa River. Subsequently, Nova Scotia 
was divided into the provinces of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, and western Quebec became l^iper Canada and later Ontario. 

The total nunber of Loyalists who emigrated was quite small. 
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but so was Canada's pc^mlation; hence, their presence acted as a conser* 
vative force in Canada's political development « Their political values, 
uMle still basically liberal, possessed the touch of Tory still presmt 
today* That is, their preference for the monarchy represented a suspi* 
cion of popular democracy, a ccmfidence in leadership of elites chosen 
more by tradition and right than pqxilarity. The preference also sug* 
gests greater acceptance of the corporate nature of society with the 
coflwm good being valued scmewhat more liighly than individual rights, 
idiidi stand preeminent in more pure liberal societies such as the 
Ihited States. 

Respect for the common good, for society as a ^le as opposed 
to individuals, was reinforced later in Canada^s history with the 
ianigration of hundreds of thousands of Irish, Scottish, and English 
settlers during the middle part of the 19th century, at a time idien 
liberal values had already passed their zenith and socialistic ideals 
were gaining accep;:ance. Similar or greater nunbers inmigrated to 
the united States, but in English-^Canada, the immigrants doubled or 
tripled the existing populatim O^rowitz, p. 14) « To be sure, these 
imigrants were escaping Europe- to find more hospitable environs, and 
were no doiibt strongly influenced by the liberal and frontier values 
in both Canada and the Itoited States. But their predominance in 
Canada ^[vparently added a socialistic position to the ideological 
spectrum which, while rejecting for egalit&rianism the elitism and 
preference for a hier archical social structure held by Tories ^also 
recognized as valid the corporate, collectivistic view of society in 
a manner \Aich has never been accepted in the United States. 
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The differences in political values between the United States 
and English-Canada are adnirably illustrated by comparison of the pur- 
poses for the two nations: the Declaration of Independence promises, 
"life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness," whereas the British 
North America Act of 1867 (the Canadian "constitution") promises, 
"peace, order and good govemnent (Horowitz, p. 20)." The individu- 
alism inherent in the American philosophy is obvious, as is the empha- 
sis cm the ccnmon good in Canadian philosophy. This contrast in values 
is also obvious today in other types of behaviour, both of the people 
and their govenments. For example, the murder rate for Canada is 
one- tenth of that ii: the IMted States (^'Got Rid of Gup-..., 1975). In 
international affairs, the United States supplies arms to Greece and 
Turkey, to Israel and Jordan. Canada mans the unarmed United Naticms 
patrols which separate these two pairs of cncnies. 

In stranary, both English-Canada and the United States are 
essentially liberal fragments of Iliropean society. Protection of the 
rights and freedoms of individuals are of fundamental inqwrtancc in 
both nations. But in Hnglish-Canada, liberalism must contend with 
certain touches of toryism, with its hierarchical, whplistic view of 
society, and of socialism, with its egalitarian, vtfiolistic view of 
society. As a result, the common good receives sqmei^wt more fonnal 
attention in Canada than in the United States. In flartzian terms, 
Canada possesses a piece of its political "past" and "future" which 
the Iftiited States does not, and in the United States liberalism has 
flourished and unfolded as it has n&t in Canada. But, while Canadian 
politicians can appeal to the common cause, American politicians. 
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restrained by liberal philosophy, cannot do so. Instead they arc forced 
to appeal to pragmatism and problem-solving, as Franklin Roosevelt did 
during the Depression, to justify decisims which serve the cannon 
good— decisions which in indeological teims are socialistic. 
Educational Governance and Finance 

In outline, the overall systems of educational governance and 
finance in Canada and the Ihited States are strikingly sijnilaT. The 
federal governments in both nations play a relatively minor role, though 
for opposite reasons. The British North America Act (WiA) gave the 
provinces responsibility for education and a number of other natters, 
and left remaining powers to the federal government. In contrast, the 
Constitution of the United States makes no mention of education, but 
leaves it and remaining powers to the individual states. Hence in 
Canada the provinces, and in the United States the states, are responsible 
for education. Further, all provinces and all but om state (Ksnmii) 
have chosen decentralized education by creating local school boards with 
elected or appointed trustees. But here the similarity between the 
natior^s ends, for the Canadian provincial governments have retained far 
greater authority vis-a-vis local hoards than is generally true for 
state goverments in the United States. In particular, they have 
responded to the need for equalization aid to the local boards in a 
more radical manner than have their counterparts in the Uhited States. 

The relatively greater centralization of the authority over 
eduoittion in provincial as opposed to the state governments can be seen 
as an expression of the corporate view of society conroon to both 
toryism and socialism, yet the basic act of decentralizing tha educational 
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function at all is proof of the basic liberal nature of the society. 
The Tory, however, cannot put coBfilete faith in the people to make the 
best judgimnt in the interests of the whole society. This is clear in 
Ontario, for exan^le, >riiere curticulun guidelines for all subjects and 
levels are prepared in the central ministry; where the chief executive 
officer appointed in a board must have the minister's approval, etc. 
In contrast, it is at the local level that the American states place 
their greatest faith. While some in the United States, sudi as 
Liebeman (1960) believe "local control of education has clearly outlived 
its usefulness... (p. 34)," the opinion of Campbell, Cunningham and McPhee 
(196S) is probably more representative: "At the moment there is little 
evidence that our political system produces more rational, or better 
decisi(ms about educatim at the state or federal level than at the 
local level. Granted that the effects of a good state decision are 
pervasive, it is also true that the repercussions of a bad state deci- 
sion are far-reaching (p. 106)." The quotation they select from Dewey 
(1957) is also telling of the American view of society which si^ports 
a locus of decision-making as near to the grass-roots as possible: 
It is not that there is no public, no large body 
of persons having a ccranon interest in the consequences 
of social transactions. There is too much public, a 
public too diffused and scattered and too intricate in 
composition (p, 137). 

Regardless of the degree of centralization of power, a cannon 
problem is faced by local boards of education which depend on local 
revenues wherever they are located: vastly different financial 
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resources. Rideout (1974, p. 4) notes that in Ontario in the late 
1950*s, the ratio in assessed valtiation per student for elaMntary 
boards was 1 : '^1100 . Morphet, Johns, and Reller (1967) note sinilar 
ocmditions in the United States, as well as the potential benefits of 
reorganization: *1hrough reoTKanization alone the range in ability 
of districts in several states has been reduced from nore than lOCHto-l , 
to 10- or 20-to-l (p. S04)." 

The extent of variation in financial resources anong local boards 
is, at least potentially, under the control of both state and provincial 
goverments, as suggested above. Inequality cannot be eli«inetad atitirely 
by board consolidation, but it can be reduced. Many states and pffovinoes 
have encouraged o isolidation thro^th bonuses to I«icger units. In recent 
years, Canadian provinces, with their greater power in the field of 
education, have acted more decisively: ^ . • 

Prior to 196S OnUrio had over 3,000 school disticts... 
In 196S the provincial legislature paised Mandatory logisUtion 
■aking_each township the basic itiit of school acbnihistration 
for rural public eleauentary sdumls.... So successful was this 
reorgmization that in 1968 the province took the next sts.p 
and declared eadi county together with the city or cities 
included therein as a school division for the adainistrat Von 
of public elementary and secondary education (Rideout, 1974). 
After the 1969 reorganization, the ratio of assessed valuation 
per student was 1:21 . Similar actions have been taken in other 
provinces (e.g.. Prince Edward Island) or are being considered (e.g.. 
Nova Scotia). In all cases, English-Canada* s Tory heritage }ias left 
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provincial goverments with greater authority than is found in the 
American states, so that provincial decision-aaUng in the educational 
sphere is feasible even on difficult matters such as a board unifica- 
tion. For a state to decree unification in the manner of Ontario 
would simply be unthinkable. 

Still, the disparity in wealth anong boards is so great, even 
in those jurisdictions where reorganization has occurred, that state 
and provincial authorities have been making sane type of equalizatim 
grant for many years. As Gams and Kelly (1970) report, "In 1905 
Ellwood Cubberly said, *In two-thirds of the states of the ttiion no 
adequate provision is made for the maintenance of the smaller sdiools 
of the state, and usually these are maintained in a most unsatisfactory 
manner and at a sacrifice entirely out of proportion to the local ben- 
efits received. ' The response to plead by Cubberly and others was the 
state foundation program. .. (p. 256).'* Canadian provinces, too, adopted 
equalization progrmns, including Ontario which, at least in the 1960* s, 
was on a foundation program. 

Technically, Ontario's foundation program of the late 1960*s 
was the same as that of California's at the time of the Serrano decision 
(Rideout, p. 2). But, with the amalgamation of boards in 1969, the 
province introduced a percentage equalizing form of grant with weightOkl 
students (Rideout, p. 4) similar to that proposed by Garms and Kelly 
(1970). With this change, it is instructive to conpere the ratio of 
e]q)enditures per pupil. For Ontario, the ratio was 1: 1.9 in 1970, 
and only 1:1.6 in 1972 after the introduction of expenditure ceilings. . 
For 1969, California's ratio of expenditun^s was 1: 4.2 (Greenbaum, 
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1971). This Mgnitude of ratio is camm in the lhdt«d SUtes, lAere 
they range "fitn about 2-to-l in a few iUtes up to 3- or 4- to-1 
in others (Morphet, Johns and Reller, p. S03)." 

The introduction of ejqpenditure ceilings by tht goverment of 
Ontario alluded to above is another exanple of the force of the provin- 
cial governMsnt*s role in Canadian education. According to Piaenticns 
QfoveriMr 1974), the official organ of the Ontario Ministry of Education, 
it was a siji|>le case of rational decision making, not political neces- 
sity, to introduce ejreenditure ceilings: 

Near the end of the 60»s, goverments every»*ere 
becaae aware that the hi«e annual increases in education 
spending were threatening to bankrupt them in not too 
nany years .... 

In Ontario, the ceilings were introduced in 1970 
to achieve this, while at the sawe time preserving the 
achiovenents of the 1960*s .... 

The ceilings are part of an overall govenwent 
policy designed to reduce the burden of heavier property 
taxes for education. Today the govenaent pays 601 of 
the total cost of elementary and secondary education 
throughout the province - compared with just 371 in 
1960 (p. 3). 

One other effect of the spending ceilings, besides controlling overall 
expenditures, was its effect on etiuality of expenditures. Low spending 
boards in Ontario are catching up with high spendir.g boards, as iaplied 
in the lower ratios between low and high expenditure boards stated above. 
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Can one imagine the government of California placing a limit on board 
expenditure— forbidding Beverley Hills to make any increases in edu- 
cation expenditure until the rest of the state caught xxp? 

While a nunber of court cases filed in the Ifnited States have 
had the objective of forcing states to provide more equal funding for 
schools 9 the recent United States Supreme Cburt decision in Rodriguez 
V, San Antonio Independent Schools leaves financial responsibility with 
the local board and not tlie state. Though the case can be viewed as 
a delay created by a "conservative" liberal court which will fall when, 
as time passes, reform liberals are appointed, it nevertheless reveals 
a basic principle that has held at least until na^ in the U.S. : the 
state does not step in to sec that all children are provided an ©cjiial 
quality of education becaase such action would be seen to intWi)j c^ with 
local and individual rights. The acts of the Ontario goverment reveal 
that there is no such inviolate principal there, nor is there in the 
remainder of English-Canada. •*The Canadian provinces have been moving 
rapidly towards a system in which the province is, in effect, one unit for 
the purpose of school finance. In snme provinces, such as New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, full state finding is the sol- 
ution adopted. In the western provinces foundation programs which 
cover between 85 and 90 percent of the total school board expenditures 
are in effect (Rideout, p. 1)." 
Ecyality 

The meaning of equality in English-Canada is very different 
from its meaning in the United States. In the fomer, equality of 
condition is the objective; in the latter, equality of opportunity. 
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This conclusion is based not only on the far greater equalization 
achieved in educational finance in Canadian provinces as conpai^ed to 
American states, but on other factors as well. All provinces have 
schemes for socialized medicine, extensive assistance to public trans- 
port, etc. Equality, therefore, possesses a meaning found under 
socialism— equality of condition— rather than umler liberalism*«equality 
of opportunity. This view is siq^rted further by the explanatory 
system developed by ilartz and expanded by Itorowitz, whidi leads us to 
esqpect this difference, in view of the relatively late date in the 
19th century at which Canadian political philosophy finally cmigealed# 
Okie may still find, as well, remnants of the Tory, hierarchical view of 
society (as for example, Ontario *s Grade 13 for the relative few students 
who continue beyond the Grade 12 diploma, or the Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technologies i4iich are two-year colleges iriiich do tjgt serve as 
transfer institutions to liberal arts colleges) , but the combination of 
liberal and socialist forces have effectively won tlie day in teims of 
provisicm of equal services. 
The Future 

Both English-Canada and the Iftiited States are essentially liberal 
fra^nents of European society, though, following Horowitz (1965), this 
discussion has emphasized their dissimilarities rather than similarities 
(McRae, 1964) in order to develop contrasts with the Ifnited States* In 
both societies, of course, protection of the rights and freedoms of 
individuals is the fundamental objective. In English-Canada, liberalism 
must contend with certain touches of toryism— with its hierarchical, 
corporate view of society and innate conservatism- -and of socialism— with 
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its egalitarian, corporate view of society and innate desire for innova- 
ticfu Together, the touches of tor/ism and socialism have interacted 
to rein£bTce the tendency to view society within Canada and its prov- 
inces in an organic way—as an integral whole rather than a^conposite 
of independent, free- thinking individuals. In American society, 
equality has maintained much more of its liberal meaning— equality of 
opportunity— than its socialistic meaning— equality of condition. There, 
the myth of Horatio Alger remains. In Canada it never existed. 

The broader political spectrum in Canada with its three viable 
national parties— the ?few Democrats (socialist), the Liberals (liberal) 
and Progressive Conservatives (conservative)— gives Canadian politicians 
more "ideals" or ''beliefs" to be used in legitimizing pii>lic policy 
than are possessed by American politicians, tience, in confronting the 
problem of fiscal equalization in education, Canadian provinces have 
been free to be more innovative, socially speaking, than have state 
governments in the United States. 

Hartz believes that while fragment societies have escaped their 
pasts and futures, the future is now returning. That is, the Ihiited 
States has been able to pursue a dogmatic, liberal course in internal 
and external affairs, but must now contend with other, alien philosiophies. 
Wilson and others have failed; the naticms of the world have not all 
accepted liberal, capitalistic democracy as their model. Indeed, to 
many nations, socialism or sone more radical, collectivistic approach 
to social organization, appears to be a far more attractive solution-'if 
their people are to be fed,. The energy crisis, and other changes vdiich 
clarify the nature of the "global village" are forcing the IJnited States 
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and other liberal fragpient societies to face the future they escaped 
by being "struck off* from Europe* The Viet Nam war, at very least, 
proved that alien, heretical beliefs cannot \ye destroyed by fire* 
Tolerance is necessary, a tolerance that Americans have shown for 
varying religious beliefs (as long as they vpere not based on collective 
social orgfini^ations), but not for varying political beliefs* 

In ny opinion, this reentry into the full Mestem political 
spectriM is likely to pose greater problems for the linited States than 
for Canada, since the latter has a wider political spectrum* If the 
future brings a n^id decrease in standard of living, viiidi the energy 
crisis and iq>parent realignments in the world economy stiggest nif occur, 
then the liberal, capitalistic systems in both nations may fail to Main-* 
tain a minifltal acceptable standard of living for their weakest iiienbers, 
as they have in the past* In such circimstances, I suspect that Canada 
ma; accept a full, socialistic state more eosily than the Iftiltttd States, 
just as equality of educational finance has been more easily achieved** 
throuj^ legislation for the commm good and without need for court 
battles* 

The major hope in the United States appears to be the continued 
redefinition of equality from, equality of opportunity to equality of 
condition* The courts have applied the latter conceptualization to 
fight segregation and discrimination against women* It must be rede- 
fined so that it qyplies in the economic sphere*-to the individuals 
who, in spite of rights, freedoms, and opportunities, are unable to 
succeed* If this redefiniticm occurs«*whether in the courts or the 
legislatures--*then school finance probably will be one of the first 
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beneficiaries since agreement can be readied vote readily about 

the needs of the young (or aged)^ as past experience lias shown. IVhether 
or not this redefinition of equality in tlie public's mind Mnild be 
acconpanied by a new understanding of the corporate nature of society^ 
as evidenced in Canada^ is difficult to say* Without the Tory and social^ 
istic elements in the public philosophy^ tiie concept is not there to 
develq). Experience from the New Deal and Franklin Roosevelt's other 
programs suggest that extensive social programs can be developed without 
acconpanying philosophical changes. Praginatism is an American trait » 
and the alleviation of extreme situations might be viewed as just tliat^ 
and not the creation of a new social order. 

In shorty the Flartzian approach leacis me to believe that Canada 
and the Ibiitcd States may, in fact, have somewhat different futures, 
with Canada tending more and more toward European models of socialism, 
and tlie United States stripling to adopt its liberal philosofdiy to 
meet totally new situations. In retrospect, the struggle to equalize 
educational services in the IMited States beginning with Cid)berly in 
1905 1 has been a struggle to accomplish such a task, but it has failed. 
The multitude of financial plans that have been developed are technical 
devices invented to avoid facing the real problem, which is one of 
political i^ilosophy and social values. The ongoing finance studies 
in the United States are pointless. Their connon objective appears to 
have been to bring low-*expenditure districts at least up to the state 
median (a goal suggested in fforphet, Johns, and Roller [1969, p. 503]) 
but without appearing to raise the median or take any funds from one 
jurisdiction for use in another; And such an objective must fail, of 
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course, because the only way to move all those below the median up to 
the median is to move all those above the medi an down to the median as 
well. It is this fact which the politicians have tried to avoid. Pra- 
gmatism has its limits; no liberal philosophy ccMild legitmize such a 
step, however disguised. I suspect, then, that in dealing with all 
social problems, including edtication, the United States may find dealing 
with the future far more stressfai. than will English-Canada. 
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